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A GOOD HITCH UP 


ERE is a decidedly attractive, and thor- 
oughly practical grouping of residence, 
garage and greenhouse. In keeping 

with the building it joins, you notice the 
greenhouse has straight eaves instead of the 
usual curved ones. That's one of the rea- 
sons for its being so good looking in this 
location. 





Now that springs are so late, there’s just 
one way to have your garden on time, and 
that’s have a greenhouse and grow plants in 
it for early setting out. 

Add to this advantage, the all winter flow- 
ers that can then always be yours. 

Send for the new catalog. See for yourself 
the greenhouse most adaptable to your needs. 





ford « BarshamG 


New York Chicago Toronto 
1828-C Graybar Bldg. 202 S. LaSalle Street 308-A Harbor Comm. Bldg. 
Offices in Many Other Principal Cities 























Porch Box Evergreens 

















Nice bushy and inexpensive little trees to make your Ask for Z 
house more homey for the winter. Three times trans- Catalog 
planted. Price for balled and burlapped trees. 
I 
Each 10 100 . 
i Norway Spruce 12-18” $1.00 $8.00 $70.00 Roses — Autumn Planting mM 
7 tr 18-24” 1.50 12.50 100.00 on 
“ “ 24-36” 2.00 18.00 160.00 Several hundred thousand 2-year-old low budded field-grown plants, 
j v . in several hundred varieties, are ready for autumn shipment. These — 
White Spruce 12-18 1.25 10.00 90.00 include many new and rare varieties of Hybrid Tea and Tea Roses, 
¥ = 18-24” 1.75 16.00 150.00 Hybrid Perpetuals, an extensive list of both Climbing Roses, and 
“ «“ 24-36” 2.25 20.00 190.00 Roses adapted to all parts of the country. 
Scotch Pine 12-18” 15 7.00 60.00 “Roses — Autumn Planting” a folder just issued, gives many helpful 
os a 18-24” 1.00 9.00 80.00 suggestions as to varieties. A copy of the folder will be mailed to all a 
he tabs : / . who intend to plant Roses. T 
: i — note — — Evergreens for Rock Gardens E for Land 
. vergreens tor Landscapes = 
Norway Pine 12-18 1.00 9.00 80.00 For Sunken Gardens, for foundation plant- For plantings of any magnitude we can 
™ - 18-24” 1.50 13.50 125.00 ings, and for large landscape. All are pre- supply Junipers, Spruce, Japanese Yew, ieee 
sented in our catalog Evergreens, Aza- Thuja in variety, grafted Blue Spruce 
SPECIAL ON EVERGREENS: We have about ten cent om request to those who iatrad so (Koster and Moecheimi varieties). Ask R 
plant Evergreens. for special evergreen catalog. j 


thousand Norway Spruce and Scotch Pine in the above 
These will 


be good for forestry work, screening or massing and we 
will sell them while they last at JUST ONE-HALF 
THE ABOVE PRICES. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 


sizes but not perfect enough for specimens. 
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Climbing Vines and Creepers 


Polygonum, Ampelopsis, Honeysuckle, 
Euonymus, Bignonia, Aristolochia, Wis- 
teria, Ivy, Silver Lace Vine, and many 
others are described and priced in our 
special folder. 








Old-Fashioned Flowers 


New old-fashioned flowers for perennial gardens, rock gardens, ground covers, wood- 
land plantings, dry soils, and moist places. 
Plants” if you intend to plant old-fashioned flowers, 


Ask for our catalog ‘“‘Hardy Herbaceous 


Our Specialties 


Deciduous and evergreen Azaleas, Kal 
mias, Chinese Magnolias, Kolkwitzia, 
Cotoneaster, Viburnum Carlesi, Barber- 
ries, and French Hydrangeas in blue, 
pink, and white. 


In your request for catalog it is important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant. We issue several catalogs. 
a favor on us by mentioning ‘‘Horticulture’’ when writing. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey 


You will confer 
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Boston Florists 














BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 














Canbone 


PAE 
FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 











6 kien 


O7ion 


67 wane STREET pPiowers 
hones: Telegraphed 
resale 0281-0282 Anywhere 
Cable Address “‘Obefio”’ 

















ROSES or MONTEREY 
A Book for Rose Lovers 


Quite different from any other 
rose catalogue. Interesting and 
personal; with 23 original 
rose studies by Rose Camp- 
bell. Your copy is FREE on 
request. 
FRANCIS E, LESTER 
Rose Specialist 
The Garden Nurseries 
Monterey, Calif. 














TOTTY’S 


HARDY PERENNIALS 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 








EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 


Est. 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 














Rhododendrons-Kalmias 
Azaleas Our Specialty 


Send list of wants for prices 


MORRIS NURSERY COMPANY 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y. 


Hits Fvergreens 


Every kind—the rare in color tinges and shape, 

Well as common. 500-acre nursery, noth but 

werereens. Write for de luxe catalog in colors. 
close 25c, refunded with first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
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Early \hcndiliin Work 


T is difficult to winter the newer cannas but the old-fashioned 
red cannas are readily stored in the cellar. As much soil as pos- 
sible should be kept on the roots. 


Burn gladiolus, hollyhock, and dahlia tops and other vegeta- 
tion which is likely to harbor European corn borers and other 
pests. This is very important in New England. 


Throw soft leaves like those of the maples on the compost 
heap. Keep the others to cover the flower beds. 


Boston ferns, palms, sansevieria and other foliage plants can 
be repotted at this time, using a soil containing plenty of sand and 
leaf mold. Potting soil can usually be obtained from a seedsman 
or florist. 


It is exceedingly important to give rhododendrons and newly 
set evergreens a thorough soaking before the ground freezes, espe- 
cially in sections where the rainfall has been light. As a matter 
of fact, all evergreens should have ample water at their roots 
when the Winter starts. 


Tuberous-rooted begonias are somewhat more difficult to win- 
ter than most tubers and bulbs. It is well to pile them on the 
floor of a shed and leave them for a week or two until the stems 
fall away. Then the tubers can be cleaned, dried and stored. They 
will keep well in sand or peat moss at a low tempertature but 
should be started to growth in late Winter. 


There is still time for planting bulbs. 


This is an excellent month for setting out roses and there is 
still time to move or set out trees and shrubs. 


Orders for lily bulbs should be placed immediately. They are 
in great demand this season. 


It is important that all the choice garden plants be given 
permanent labels and it is well to mark the spot where perennials 
like mallows, which are late in starting, have been planted. 


It is too early to cover the perennial beds but not too early to 
arrange for material to be used for this purpose. - 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 

















ORCHIDS 


MOSTLY HYBRIDS 
Thomas C. Kirkwood, Inc. 
“ORCHIDWOOD” 


On Pelhamdale Avenue 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Catalogue on Request 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We cafry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 














LILIUM REGALE 
Bulbs now ready for Fall delivery 
REGALE BULBS 
No. 1 Each 10 100 


7 to 8 in. circum...$.60 $5.50 $50.00 
No. 2 

6 to 7 in. circum... .50 4.75 45.00 
No. 8 

8 to 5 in. circum... .80 2.75 22.50 
No. 

2 to 8 in. circum... 1.75 15.00 


5 bulbs at 10 rates; 25 Saibs at 100 rates 


WILLIAM SWAN 
Pine Avenue Milton, Mass. 














Old English 
Boxwood 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1929 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 
H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 








1925 


Evergreen Specialists ’ { Box 12 Milton, Del. 
Dundes, Tlineie | gS SSIS TOTS TST SST 
Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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Protect Your 


Roses NOW 


A little care in the 
fall will bring prize 
blooms next season 


Terogen, the wonderful 
new autumn-winter 
ground dressing, is revolu- 
tionizing all known meth- 
ods of combating rose 
diseases. It destroys the 
spores of most diseases. It 
kills the larvae of most in- 
sects as the rose pith borer, 
rose bugs, Japanese and 
many other beetles, aphids 
and ants. 


Terogen has been used 
with great success at the 
famous Wallingford, Pa. 
Rose Gardens. 


Apply Before Winter 
Apply Terogen just be- 
fore covering your roses 
for the winter. Order 
through your dealer or 
direct, as follows: 


2 GD siccces 3 .90 
Ss We sccess 1.50 
SM. GE .ccevs 3.10 
38 D. GB icsees 5.25 
Postpaid 
25 Ib. drum ..... $11.00 
60 lb. drum ..... 21.00 
100 lb. drum ..... 40.00 
F. 0. B. Phila. by Express 
or Freight 


NoTE—A 10 Ib. tin is sufficient 
for one application for 30 to 50 
rose bushes. 


Write for Bulletin 
““WINTER CARE OF ROSES’ 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 


ROSE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Established 1897 
3641 Filbert Street Philadelphia 


Makers of the Fungtrogen Spray, 
the famous fungicide 




























































Plant During November 


Novemser should be an especially busy month 
around the garden and grounds as it is one of the most 
satisfactory seasons of the year for transplanting deciduous 
trees and flowering shrubs. We recommend among other 
varieties, that you plant at least one of the following: 


=| 


Each 
Spirea tricocarpa (Korean Spirea) 2-3’ $1.50 
3-4’ 2.00 
Symphoricarpos chenaulti (Snowberry) ris — 
Hamamelis vernalis (Vernal Witch Hazel) 2-3" 2.00 
Kolkwitzia amabilis (Beauty Bush) 18-24 2.50 
2-3’ 4.00 
Berberis vernae (Verna Barberry) 18-24” .90 
2-24’ 1.00 
Euonymus alatus (Winged Euonymus) Z-3" 3.90 
3-4’ 2.00 
Chionanthus virginica (White Fringe Tree) 4-5’ 3.00 
5-6’ 4.00 

Forsythia intermedia spectabilis (Showy 
Border Forsythia) 1.00 


Your request will bring you our 1929 illustrated hand- 
book and planting guide. Write for it now. 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 


W. H. Wyman & Son North Abington, Mass. 


Protection adPlantFood 


united in Buckwheat 
Hulls 


Buckwheat Hulls give full protection to 
gardens in winter. 
















































Buckwheat Hulls make a better winter 
mulch for roses, shrubs and plants than 
most other substances commonly used. 


Buckwheat Hulls make a porous covering. 
Water drains away and the mulch does 
not freeze into a solid mass. 


Buckwheat Hulls are light in weight, yet do not blow off 
and expose the plants to cold winds. 

Buckwheat Hulls can be worked into the soil in spring, 
thus adding humus—nature’s own fertilizer. 

Buckwheat Hulls are easily handled and much cleaner 
than dirt or peat. 

Buckwheat Hulls cost little when all these advantageous 
points are considered. 

Buckwheat Hulls are packed in burlap bags containing 50 
pounds and delivered to the transportation company at 


Towanda. 
) aso ain views Sm $1.75 
I suey: So eat oma ame 4.60 
| a rer 14.00 
ot IE SS, PS 23.00 


Terms—-Cash With Order 
Descriptive Circular will be mailed on request 


DAYTON MILLING CO. 


810 Main Street, Towanda, Penn. 
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GARDEN CLASSICS 
by ERNEST H. 


WILSON 


M.A., V.M.H. 


Keeper of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum of Harvard University 


Aristocrats of the 
Garden 


In this volume will be found the 
origin and history, names and idio- 
syNcrasies, propagation and devel- 
opment, usefulness and beauty of 
those plants which it is the hope 
and desire of all garden-lovers to 
see growing in their own gardens 
—the Aristocrats. 
Price $5.00 


More Aristocrats of 
the Garden 


Mr. Wilson presents in ‘More 
Aristocrats of the Garden” an en- 
tirely different group of plants to 
those discussed in his volume on 
the same subject, “Aristocrats of 
the Garden.” 

In “More Aristocrats of the Gar- 
den” Mr. Wilson has been most 
specific. The book is practical 
from Preface to Epilogue. It deals 
with the question of suitability of 
plants for certain locations to a de- 
gree attempted in no other volume. 

Price $5.00 


China — Mother of 
Gardens 


This volume reveals the tremen- 
dous debt the world, and especially 
America, owes to China for the 
material that graces modern gar- 
dens. 

Here is the story of Mr. Wilson’s 
extensive travels in western China 
into country that had hitherto been 
little explored, and from which Mr. 
Wilson culled the horticultural 
treasures of the Flowery Kingdom. 

Price $10.00 


Plant Hunting 


This book reveals, for the first time, 
how strange parts of the world 
were combed by intrepid explorers 
for beauties that grace American 
gardens. 

Here are two volumes, filled with 
adventure, glowing with the ardor 
of the explorer. Mr. Wilson has 
made seven plant hunting trips— 
to Africa, the Tropics, Australia, 
New Zealand, China, Korea, Japan, 
India, the East Indies, and other 
lands, penetrating into the secret 
places from which he has gathered 
more than 2,700 horticultural speci- 
mens for American gardens. 


Two Volumes — Price $15.00 
America’s Greatest 
Garden 


Mr. Wilson’s world-wide fame as 
a plant explorer is equaled by the 
fame of his writings. In “Amer- 
ica’s Greatest Garden” Mr. Wilson 
is at his best. Love of his subject 
is evident on every page. The style 
is easy and the whole work is rich 
in charm. In language that is sim- 
ple and brilliant, he tells the story, 
or rather sings the song, of beauty 
in flower and fruit, in bud, leaf 


and bark. 
Price $3.00 
At All Bookstores or 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY 
289 Congress Street, Boston 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


A Garden on a Bridge 


T is announced that the Better Homes Bureau has awarded 
its certificate for improvement work to the Women’s Club 
of Shelburn Falls, Mass., which is carrying on a very unique 
piece of work. The river at Shelburn Falls is spanned by a 
concrete bridge which, at one time, was used by a street 
railway company. It was abandoned several years ago and 
had become unsightly when the Women’s Club hit upon 
the plan of growing flowers upon it. The co-operation of 
the Board of Trade, the Isaac Walton League and other 
organizations was obtained. Money was raised through the 
efforts of the school children and a fund was established 
which made work possible. The bridge is 400 feet long by 
13 feet wide and is supported by a series of arches. The 
landscaping problem (if landscaping can be applied to a 
bridge) was placed in the hands of Joseph Breck & Sons of 
Boston, who constructed raised beds on each side of the 
bridge, with a path two and one-half feet wide between 
them, and running from one end of the bridge to the other. 
Miss Alice Brown, a resident of Shelburn Falls, contributed 
the loam. The beds are made attractive from these walks by 
a sloping grass border. 

The beds were planted largely to annuals so chosen as to 
give an uninterrupted succession of bloom until late frosts. 
Hanging vines droop from the sides of the bridge and ever- 
greens have been grouped at the ends of the bridge to make 
an attractive approach, as well as to screen certain unsightly 
objects. A chain link fence has been erected on one side of 
the bridge along the outer wall and has been planted to 
climbing roses which, in a few years, should entirely cover 
the fence. The fact that the arches are hollow made it possible 
to open them and fill them in with loam, thus making an 
excellent opportunity for a permanent planting. 

The past Summer has been exceptionally dry, but the fire 
department arranged a 
pump by which water 
could be drawn from the 
river and applied to the 
flower beds. As a result, 
these beds were kept 
growing thriftily all 
through the Summer. 
This unusual project has 
aroused much interest and 
visitors from all over the 
country have expressed 
their delight at what has 
been accomplished. 


Garden Contest in 
New York 


The tremendous in- 
terest in garden making 
which exists all over the 


— 








Abandoned Street Railway Bridge Which Has Been Transformed 
Into a Flower Garden 


country is being reflected in garden contests, many of which 
have been held the past year. One of the most extensive of 
these contests was under the direction of the New York 
World and carried entries reaching to a total of 4,200. An 
idea of the magnitude of the entries may be had from the 
fact that 24 judges traveling in teams of three required 
three days in order to visit the gardens selected by a previous 
elimination committee. More than 700 local prizes were 
awarded. J. I. Lyle of 1200 West 7th St., Plainfield, N. J., 
was the winner of the first prize award in the open class 
which included estates of 15,000 square feet or more. In 
the class limited to smaller gardens, Charles Johnson, 122 
Euclid St., Forest Hills, N. Y., was first. 


New York Botanical Garden Lectures 


The November lectures at the New York Botanical Garden 


will be as follows: 

November 2. The Ten Commandments of Rose Growing, by Mr. J. 
H. Nicolas, West Grove, Pa. 

New Plants and Flowers for Home Gardens, by Mr 
Kenneth R. Boynton, head gardener at the New 
York Botanical Garden. 

November 16. Chrysanthemums, by Mr. Charles H. Totty, Madi- 

son, N. J. 
November 23. Frost and Snow Crystals, by Mr. Wilson A. Bentley. 
November 30. Bermuda, by Dr. Fred J. Seaver, curator. 


November 9. 


Lectures at Ambler 


It is announced that a special series of lectures and demon- 
strations, planned for those who are interested in gardening 
under glass, will be given at the School of Horticulture for 
Women at Ambler, Pa., as follows: 


November 6. Dr. Theresa Schindler, Greenhouse Management. 
November 13. Miss Anne B. Wertsner, Greenhouse Practice. 
November 20. Dr. Schindler, Greenhouse Pests and Diseases. 
December 4. Miss Wertsner, Hot Beds and Cold Frames. 
December 11. Dr. Schindler, House Plants. 


=) oe 


Dahlia Growers 
Elect Officers 


At a meeting of the 
National Association of 
Commercial Dahlia 
Growers held recently in 
New York the following 
officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 


President, Charles J. Reed, 
Lawrence, Mass.; Vice-Presi- 
dents, John Vincent, White 
Marsh, Md.; Mrs. Jesse Seal, 
San Francisco; Curtis Redfern, 
San Francisco; Mrs. F. Fischer, 
Trenton, N. J.; Harley Peck, 
Lebanon, O.; W. J. France, 
Scarboro, Ontario; Harold 
Cottam, Wappinger Falls, N. 
Y.: W. W. Wilmore, Denver. 

Board of Directors elected 
for three-year term: W. H 
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A Section of J. 1. Lyle’s Prize Winning Garden at Plainfield, N. J. 


Waite, Eatontown, N. J.; J. A. Kemp, Little Silver, N. J.; Thomas H. 
Hughes, New Bedford, Mass. 

Directors elected for two-year term: George Frazer, Willimantic, Conn. ; 
Edgar W. Darling, Fairhaven, Mass. 

Directors for one-year term: Lester Kennedy, Red Bank, N. J.; C. Louis 
Alling, West Haven, Conn. 

Secretary, Thomas Leavitt, Assinippi, Mass.; Treasurer, Warren W. 
Maytrott, Vineland, N. J. 


Growing Narcissi in New York Schools 


It is reported in the New York Garden Guide, published 
by the School Garden Association of New York, that the 
association distributed 265,000 paper white narcissus bulbs 
last year, and almost as many for several previous years, but 
for the last three years it has been necessary, of course, to use 
American-grown bulbs which have shown a great lack of 
uniformity. I'wo schools on adjoining blocks, for example, 
reported entirely different results. ‘Ihe bulbs delivered to one 
school gave little bloom while those given to another school 
flowered well. This year the association studied the problem 
closely and has arranged to provide bulbs from different sec- 
tions of the country so that comparisons can be made. 


Rhode Island Plans to Preserve Its Beauty 


A movement is under way in Rhode Island to preserve and 
augment the natural beauties of the state. A mass meeting in 
Providence was called for the purpose of starting a central 
organization in Rhode Island for merging all existing activity 
in this direction. The meeting was sponsored by the Civic 
Park and Improvement Association, Rhode Island Forestry 
Association, the Rhode Island Horticultural Society, the Fine 
Arts Department of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and the nine garden clubs of the state. 


New England Gladiolus Society 


The New England Gladiolus Society will hold its annual 
business meeting and election of officers at Horticultural Hall 
on Wednesday, November 6 at 5 P. M. Following this meet- 
ing there is to be a banquet, at which the cups and medals won 
at the August exhibition will be presented. Afterwards. Mr. 
William N. Craig of Weymouth will give a talk about his 
recent trip to Europe. Dancing will follow the conclusion of 
the regular program. 

The cups and medals to be awarded include the following: 


Novice Cup to Louis J. Vient, Providence, R. I. 

The Shepardson Vase (Amateur Classes) to B. B. Steffanson, 
Wethersfield. Conn. 

A. G. S. Bronze Medal to B. B. Steffanson 

The Jelle Roos Silver Cup to Sherman A. Swift, Woburn, Mass. 

N. E. G. S. Challenge Cup to Bancroft Winsor, New Bedford, Mass. 

Gersdorff Championship Gold Medal to B. B. Steffanson. 


A. G. S. Silver Medal on Champion Seedling to A. A. Arenius, 
Longmeadow, Mass. 

Wm. E. Clark Perpetual Challenge Cup to W. E. Clark, Sharon, Mass. 

Roos, Jr. Vase to A. L. Stephen, Waban, Mass. 


The New York Botanical Garden 

The New York (N. Y.) Botanical Garden in Bronx Park 
has an area of nearly 400 acres. This includes the north end 
of Bronx Park north of the Zodlogical Park, extending from 
Fordham Road on the south to Post Street on the north and 
from Bronx Park east to Webster Avenue on the west. Hem- 
lock Grove and the adjoining forests stand out as they did 
when Hendrick Hudson first sailed up the great river. Wild 
flowers, birds, insects and plant life have been left almost 
undisturbed. Even wild foxes and wild geese still exist in 
this quiet refuge. The park has built a good system of paths 
through this woodland, making all of it easily accessible at 
every season of the year. 

If, on the other hand, one has a more civilized interest, the 
other half of the Botanical Garden, including the more ac- 
cessible portions are open lawn with greenhouses, shrubbery, 
and groves of trees, all carefully arranged to tell a fascinating 
story about plant life and plant relationships. 

There are approximately seventeen thousand different 
kinds of plants growing on the grounds, including hardy 
plants from all of the temperate parts of the world. Cacti 
from the subtropical deserts, and palms, ferns, orchids, ba- 
nanas, bamboos, rubber trees, sugar cane, spices and hosts of 
other interesting useful plants from the tropics, as well as 
such strange things as the carnivorous pitcher-plants and fly- 
traps. 


Woman’s National Farm and Garden Association 

The annual meeting of the Woman's National Farm and 
Garden Association will be held in the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, November 4, 5 and 6. A comprehensive and 
attractive program has been prepared. Mrs. Henry Ford of 
Dearborn, Mich., is the president of this organization and 
Mrs. Francis King is honorary president. Mrs. A. M. Hume 
of Melrose, Mass., is recording secretary and Miss Jane Hicks 
of Dedham, Mass., is corresponding secretary. 


A Correction 

Owing to an unfortunate error, the article on rock garden 
campanulas in the September 1 issue of Horticulture was 
credited to S. S. Berry while the name signed should have 
been that of Mrs. Robert C. Allen of Worcester, Mass., who 
has had much experience with rock gardens. She was awarded 
a certificate by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 1928. 















HERE are several roses which can be depended upon as 
shrubbery adjuncts, or relatively large bushes, to do 
service in the Fall. The old Hermosa is always smiling 
with its pink buds. Then the unappreciated Birdie Blye, a 
rounded bush about three and a half feet high, keeps up a 
continuous performance. Any rose lover knows that Gruss an 
Teplitz is a friend in the Fall, with its scarlet flowers so freely 
produced, but not very many realize that Ecarlate, slightly 
lower in growth and yet agreeing in hue, will extend the 
show. Nor do many know that Commandant L. Bartre, given 
as a hybrid tea originated in 1919 by the German grower, 
Schwartz, is a most admirable low bush rose that blooms and 
blooms and blooms. It looks much more like a China or a 
Bourbon than a hybrid tea, and while its flowers are not indi- 
vidually conspicuous, they are collectively lovely. 
As this is written, October 14, there are superb buds on a 
number of red roses, beginning with the splendid Sensation 
and the new and altogether desir-~ ~ 


The Last Roses of Summer 


far north of the Harrisburg latitude are adventuring with 
Mermaid, a bracteata hybrid. Now that it is fully established 
at Breeze Hill, this rose has given us five-inch primrose- 
colored single flowers all Summer, and is yet on the job. If 
it did not have a flower, its foliage is so beautiful that I 
should want it. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Caring for Water Lilies in Winter 


HE problem of carrying water lilies over the Winter, and 
tropical water lilies in particular, has been a difficult one 
for the average gardener. Of course, where the pool is not 
drained, all that hardy lilies require is that they are not 
actually frozen. They can remain under the ice with perfect 
safety. But tropical lilies seem to need much gentler treatment. 
We have been advised repeatedly that there is no practical 
method of wintering these plants 





able E. G. Hill, and going on with 
The General, Hortulanus Budde, 
Bloomfield Progress, and four or 
five others. 

For pink roses of course one 
begins at once with Radiance. 
Miss Cynthia Forde has always 
been good. Rapture, Prince de Bul- 
garie, Ophelia, Mme. Butterfly, all 
belong in the same group and are 
all good right now. The surprise 
today was one magnificent flower 
of Dame Edith Helen, which has 
not been a good Fall bloomer. 

Shot Silk was not good in the 
Spring, but has waked up amaz- 
ingly for Fall. Getting over toward 
the yellows, the orange Feu Joseph 
Looymans and the semi-double 
but free-blooming Independence 
Day are conspicuous. Mrs. E. P. 
Thom gives us yellow buds and 
good ones, and I suspect that when 
Mrs. Pierre S. duPont gets strong 
enough to overcome propagating 
debility, there will be continuous 


Talisman keeps up its continu- 
ous production of buds that as they take color are astonish- 
ingly like the published pictures, opening into any sort of 
surprise that is pleasant. Right beside it is Li Bures, just as 
variable but altogether different. 

The larger-flowered type of polyantha rose is giving us at 
Breeze Hill peculiar satisfaction right now. Chatillon, La 
Marne, and the old AEnnchen Miller just don’t know how to 
be otherwise than covered with bloom. Mrs. Wm. G. Koning 
does her best in white, but the smaller-flowered red va- 
rieties which were so good in the Spring, like Ideal, for ex- 
ample, are not making any October noise. The new Golden 
Salmon does give some wonderful blooms, though the fading 
is anything but wonderful! 

The Australian blood seems to give vigor in blooming 
continuance. There are two notable polyanthas in Borderer 
and Mrs. R. M. Finch, which are immensely satisfactory. 
Sunny South continues with Mr. Alister Clark’s ideal of a 
loose, bright-colored rose all the time, and there are some 
yet unnamed crosses which came over last year that at pres- 











ent are extremely impressive. I hope those who are not too 


except for the specialist with green- 
house and tanks. And the amateur 
each Fall with the first hard freeze 
has been forced to throw on the 
compost heap magnificent plants 
that a few days earlier had been in 
full bloom. Surely lilies such as 
General Pershing, Mrs. George H. 
Pring and Mrs. Edward Whitaker 
deserve a better fate. 

The following method of win- 
tering both hardy and tropical 
water lilies has been tried out for 
several seasons and has given per- 
fect results for hardy lilies and 
excellent returns for the tropical 
varieties. When ice forms on the 
pool and the season is definitely 
over, lift all the plants, remove 
their leaves and most of the roots 
of the tropicals, label them care- 
fully with waxed paper tied 
around the labels, separate hardy 
and tropical varieties, and pack 
them in boxes with dead leaves, 
keeping the hardy lilies in one box 





small and pleasant yellow roses on Seneation. @ Rees Whisk Bisaste Wich Especial Freedom and the tropical in another. 
those plants. in the Autumn Both boxes should then be 


buried in the garden with a cover- 
ing of leaves and a foot of soil and forgotten until the 
following Spring. Early in April the hardy lilies can be 
lifted and planted. They are quite capable of taking care of 
themselves. But the tropical lilies should not be disturbed 
until the season is well advanced, about May 10 in the lati- 
tude of New York. They should then be lifted and planted 
in pots in a tub of water, where they can be kept at a very 
even warm temperature. 

About the middle of June, when each plant has two or 
three leaves and the weather is well settled, they can be set 
out in the pool. The great secret in starting these plants is 
never to let them become chilled when young. When thus 
chilled they simply curl up and quit, and after one or two 
such false starts, give up. 

This treatment seems absurdly simple, but there have been 
sO many inquiries as to what to do with these plants during 
the Winter, when the pool is drained, that it has seemed well 
to offer it. 

—Donald Glenn. 
Franklin, Pa. 
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Garden Clubs and Bill Boards 


| igvaded of the garden clubs feel that they have a civic duty 
to perform in addition to what may be called strictly 
gardening work. The New Jersey federation has been espe- 
cially active in securing the co-operation of national adver- 
tisers against the use of billboards near residential sections. It 
is understood that an executive member of the federation has 
been appointed to the state highway commission. 

The Oregon Federation of Garden Clubs has a special 
project of cleaning up the highways and then their beautifica- 
tion according to the state highway regulations. Garden clubs 
are putting on highway beautification exhibits at county and 
state fairs. As one member puts it, ‘“This federation is en- 
deavoring to make Oregon highways ‘scenic rather than 
sign-ic. 

A billboard committee in Maryland has been especially 
active and has been successful in having many signboards 
removed from Maryland’s most beautiful scenic spots. 

For several years The Federated Garden Club of New York 
State has worked hard to reduce unsightly billboard advertis- 
ing. Up to about two years ago 61 national advertisers had 
endorsed the position of the federation that the landscape 
should not be sacrificed to advertising. Now 258 national 
advertisers are on record as approving the commission of the 
federation. 


Relics of a Wonderful Garden 


Dear Sir—Buried down an almost forgotten byway in 
the vicinity of Lima, Pa., is all that remains of what was 
once the garden of a man named Painter, and an estate that 
must have given him a lot of joy and pleasure, for he was a 
lover of trees many of which still remain as a monument to 
his name but which are sadly in need of care and attention, so 
much so that you can almost feel these ancients crying out for 
consideration as you try to get among them. Any individual 
or organization so disposed could, with a general cleaning up, 
reclaim for the State of Pennsylvania an arboretum worth 
traveling miles to see. Now it is deserted and sad and people 
living nearby deny any knowledge of the place even at the 
local post office where we stopped to inquire. Close beside 
the old iron barred gate that serves for an entrance stands a 
magnificent tulip tree fully 80 feet tall with a clear trunk for 
close on 40 feet, and seems to bid you welcome. English box- 
woods tell a story of days gone by where an arbor of them 
20 feet tall leads down to what might have been a summer 
house, now cluttered up with relics of old farming implements 
long out of use. Close by stands a splendid old English yew 
(Taxus baccata), symmetrical in outline, about 20 feet tall 
and 30 feet across. 

The woods, so utterly grown up to underbrush, are diffi- 
cult of access on that account but contain a wealth of inter- 
esting trees and shrubs, and with judicious clearing could be 
made presentable. Here may be found Gordonia alatamaha 
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struggling for light and freedom, and Libocedrus decurrens 
towering up among deciduous trees, among which we dis- 
cover a gigantic Taxodium distichum 75 feet tall and three 
feet in diameter at the same distance from its base, being sur- 
rounded with those peculiar growths called “‘knees’’ but more 
resembling a series of stalagmites, close on 60 of them from all 
heights up to three feet and some at least one foot in diameter 
at the base and presenting a very interesting phenomenon. 
Choked up with intrusions about it we especially notice a 
very fine example of Cedar of Lebanon, well branched close 
to the ground where the trunk is four feet in diameter and the 
tree itself upwards of 60 feet tall, but not the familiar type 
we are accustomed to seeing in the British Isles with their 
horizontal branching crown. How majestic this tree would 
appear if the trash were cleared up around it and one would 
almost expect to hear a sigh of relief emanate from our exotic 
friend if such were done. 

Out alone in a field nearby, appearing like an outcast from 
the rest of the plantation, stands a solitary specimen of the 
Mammoth Tree (Sequoia gigantea), about 40 feet tall and 
its tapering trunk covered with a thick felt-like bark. This 
peculiar tree appears to be in perfect health and seemed to say 
farewell to us as we departed on our way, being glad some- 
one had called and that it had not lived in vain. But 
did the man who planted and cared for this collection years 
ago ever imagine it would look as it does today, so deserted 
and uncared for? And we stop to wonder if similar places in 
their prime at present will look like this 50 years hence—we 
hope not. 

—Wnm. H. Judd. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


The Ways of Primulas 


OUR Virginian correspondent’s loss of Primula japonica 

which, by the way, includes deep red as well as pink 
shades, was, without doubt, due to hot sunshine. The Asiatic 
primroses will not tolerate the sunshine such as we had last 
Summer. It has taken me five years to discover this fact. As 
my stock had increased so greatly, I was forced two years 
ago, to plant many on a rather exposed situation facing west. 
It so happened that 1927 and 1928 were extra cool and moist 
and the plants were able to withstand the occasional bursts 
of hot weather, growing so amazingly that many of them 
had foliage spreading two feet. The past Summer, however, 
was my undoing for the sun, day after day, was too much 
for them and I lost hundreds of plants including most of 
my P. rosea before I realized that the burned foliage meant 
total collapse. The plants that were shaded by trees during the 
hottest part of the day came through quite well, though they 
received no more watering than the others. The limpness of 
the foliage is nothing to be alarmed about but the plants will 
not tolerate being scorched; roasting sunshine several days 
in succession will kill these giant leaved primroses, however 
much one may water. 

I am well aware that P. japonica is commonly classed as a 
bog plant but it is not necessarily so. P. cashmeriana and P. 
denticulata which are practically the same thing, can stand 
more sunshine and drought than P. japonica and P. pulveru- 
lenta, the latter is particularly sensitive to exposure and I 
lost every plant this season, but as I have a thousand or more 
seedlings, including a fine batch of the new Dalrymple pink 
forms, I am not worrying. P. denticulata with me, makes 
immense foliage and carries flower heads up to three inches in 
diameter on stems 18 inches tall; P. japonica runs as high as 
30 inches, with eight tiers of blooms. P. cortusoides with me 
is a shy grower but it can put up with rough treatment, for 
when preparing a bed where primroses had grown in 1928, 
prior to planting a batch of Lilium tenuifolium, I turned in 
some P. cortusoides unknowingly. They, however, came up 
again among the lilies despite being wholly buried and did 
not appear to mind the sunny exposure. P. Veitchii is an- 
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other soft leaved form with foliage not unlike Geranium. 
It is not a vigorous grower. It should be understood that 
many primroses including the Polyanthus, are evergreen and 
if they lose their foliage through drought, sunshine or frost, 
the plants are weakened; indeed, if Polyanthus are uncov- 
ered too soon in the Spring and have their leaves seared off 
by March winds, there will be no flowers. P. japonica, P. 
denticulata, and P. pulverulenta lose their foliage after the 
first heavy frost. Some sorts are more or less biennial, the bril- 
liant Red Hugh apparently being one of them. 
—T. A. Weston. 


The Sedum Tangle Still Unraveled 


AY I refer to Mr. Walter C. Belcher’s notes on “Clearing 

up the Sedum Tangle’ in the September 15 issue? I fear 

that some of the listings made under that heading do not 
tend to clear the tangle materially. 

It would be helpful if the use of most varietal names of 
sedums were discontinued, except in instances of well-defina- 
ble, distinct forms. In the case of S. album the supposedly 
varietal forms are so numerous and blend so imperceptibly 
into each other that there is no telling where the varieties 
brevifolium and tenuifolium begin or end. 

The varietal name brevifolium is particularly unfortunate 
in that it invites confusion with the species brevifolium, 
which is an extremely rare and choice thing, altogether dif- 
ferent from any album. Likewise, the varietal name tenui- 
folium may cause confusion with the species tenuifolium, 
which is synonymous with amplexicaule and entirely a 
different sort of thing from any album. 

Mr. Belcher lists the unfamiliar name of S. pulchrum. | 
wonder where one may find a description of S. pulchrum, in 
the altissimum group. The name may be intended as a sub- 
stitute for pulchellum, but one would not then speak of it 
as ‘‘the best of the altissimum group.” 

S. maximum variegatum is listed in Mr. Belcher’s notes as 
synonymous with spectabile variegatum. Are not these two 
varietal names likely to indicate two different things? Most 
of the tall, variegated, yellow-and-green sedums I have come 
across in gardens I have found to be a variegated form of 
S. alboroseum. I understand, however, that there are varie- 
gated forms, both of spectabile and of maximum. 

—P. J. van Melle. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


English Lupins in America 


I HOPE that Sarah Pemberton Shaw’s letter in the Sep- 
tember first issue of Horticulture regarding helianthemums 
and lupins in England, will draw forth comments from ex- 
perienced growers, especially as American gardeners need in- 
formation as to the adaptation of hybrid herbaceous lupins 
to America gardens. Helianthemums are being used more and 
more throughout the United States. We know that they can 
be grown successfully in America. All we need is time. 

The English Lupin is another matter. Anyone who has 
seen the huge plants of Lupinus polyphyllus hybrids in full 
bloom in English gardens will admit that such a result is 
worth laboring for. I have failed with them, both in New 
Jersey and in California. In the East, the lack of success 
was laid to severe Winters and hot dry Summers. In central 
California the cause of failure may have been insufficient 
water during the Summer drought, though I feel that there 
was some more subtle reason for failure. 

In reference to Sarah P. Shaw’s last paragraph, I doubt if 
the Lupinus polyphyllus hybrids have in them much Ameri- 
can blood. The type is more likely to have come from the 
Mediterranean. L. perennis, native to the eastern United 
States, is little used in England. Some of America’s lower 
growing perennial lupins and a few annual lupins indigenous 
to the middle West have been introduced into English gar- 
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dens. From the sixty-five Californian lupin species, England 


draws chiefly annuals and the lower perennials best suited to 


rock gardens. Among Californian native lupins there are 
many very attractive bush lupins, but they differ from the 
garden lupin of England. 

From what I can learn, the English lupin does better in 
the East than in California. Everywhere they seem to behave 
queerly and after the first two years are undeniable miffs in 
our country. I seek enlightenment as to the success of Lupinus 
polyphyllus hybrids in America. 

—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Calif. 


The Fairy Lily Grown Indoors 


AIRY LILY is the common name for zephyranthes, which 

have a lily-like appearance although belonging to a different 
family. They are often flowered in Summer, being planted in 
large pots or in tubs and kept in the cellar in the winter. The 
pink or white flowers are very pretty and continue to open for 
several weeks. They are excellent for porches or similar sit- 
uations, yet the zephyranthes are not distinctly Summer 
flowers. They can be forced just as well indoors in the Win- 





The Fairy Lily 


ter if allowed to rest in the Summer. Indeed, they are so easy 
to grow that they are being used in some of the schools. 

The bulbs of Zephyranthes candida are about the size of 
crocus bulbs and require from three to five weeks for the 
flowers to develop. They can be grown in pots of earth or 
in fibre. Probably the best results are obtained when a light, 
sandy potting soil is used, allowing six or eight bulbs for 
a ten-inch pot or bowl. They should be planted with the 
stems just under the surface. It is not necessary to set them 
in a dark place. They will soon start to grow in a sunny 
window if watered daily, but care should be taken not to 
keep the soil too wet. 
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newspapers of the death of John Cook at Baltimore 

may not have realized the close connection of this 
man with the gardens of America. John Cook, however, was 
the dean of the world’s rosarians, and when he passed away 
at the age of 94, he left a group of roses which will serve as 
a perpetual reminder of his skill and genius. Mr. Cook was 
an artist who worked through the medium of flowers and 
was satisfied only with the best. He was a pioneer, too, for 
the number of American roses of any value at the time he 
began his work was negligible. Now they are numbered by 
the score. Mr. Cook is responsible for Radiance, which has 
long stood at the head of garden roses in this country. He 
also gave the world Francis Scott Key, My Maryland, Pearl 
of Baltimore, Dorothy Dix and 
Lord Calvert. 


(_ J neweps makers who read the casual notice in the 


Garden makers are also called 
upon to mourn the death of T. D. 
Hatfield, who passed away at his 
home in Wellesley, Mass., aged 73. 
For many years Mr. Hatfield had 
been superintendent of the great 
Hunnewell estate, which has been 
famous for its trees, its rhododen- 
drons and its topiary garden, for 
at least two generations. His par- 
ticular service to horticulture in 
general lay in his work with 
woody plants, —a work which 
won him the Jackson Dawson 
Memorial Medal from the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society in 
1928. He had previously been 
honored with the society’s regular 
medal. 

If Mr. Hatfield had given the 
world only Azalea Louisa Hunne- 
well, he would have been entitled 
to high honor. He, however, gave de 
much attention to yews in his later 2 
years, working in close co-opera- 
tion with the Arnold Arboretum, 
and producing several hybrids of Taxus cuspidata which pos- 
sess great merit and which are being taken up by nurserymen. 
Taxus media Hatfieldii is an example of this group of worth- 
while yews. 

For many years Mr. Hatfield served as a judge at the 
exhibitions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, his 
knowledge of plants and his eminent sense of fairness making 
him invaluable. He exercised a profound influence on horti- 
culture in New England and in more directions, perhaps, than 
is commonly realized. 
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I understand that the pink Violet Rosina described some 
months ago is to be introduced next Spring. It has been 
tried out and proved perfectly hardy under the same con- 
ditions as violas and pansies, that is, given a light covering 
of hay or litter to protect it from sunshine while frozen, and 
from destructive winds up to the end of March. It is one of 
Mr. T. A. Weston’s proteges, he having grown it for five 
years. Mr. Weston, it will be remembered, originated Viola 
Jersey Gem. This new violet was found in France some 
years ago by a friend of Mr. Weston, and being unable to 
send plants successfully, he sent Mr. Weston some seeds. 
From the resultant seedlings, Mr. Weston selected one free 
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RVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 


from the purplish tint and in 1928 he showed plants in 
New York when it was given a certificate of merit. It gained 
an A. M. in London several years ago. Rosina, unlike the 
so-called Russian blue, really flowers freely, both in the Fall 
and early Spring. It is as vigorous as the native wild violet 
and has a most powerful perfume. Mr. Weston tells me that 
he also has placed in the hands of a Connecticut nursery for 
distribution next Spring, a new pure mauve form of Viola 
Jersey Gem. The flowers are true gem type but the habit of 
the plant is more compact and the foliage even more rounded 
in form. Mr. Weston has tested this seedling for five years 
and only after the past burning hot summer, was he satisfied 
that it was worthy of naming. It will be distributed, I be- 
lieve, under the name of Jersey Belle. 


Is a melon a vegetable or a fruit? 
This is one of the questions which 
is always coming up at exhibitions 
to vex the judges and annoy the 
exhibitors. I can remember occa- 
sions where the judges have dis- 
qualified vegetable exhibits because 
they contained melons. It is true 
that we look to books on vegetable 
growing for information about 
how to cultivate melons, but the 
fact remains, nevertheless, that bo- 
tanically melons are fruits. Judges 
who emphasize the botanical clas- 
sification will exclude melons from 
a vegetable group as a matter of 
course. Other judges, more charita- 
ble (or, it is barely possible, less 
well informed), may admit them. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society has established a rule which 
seems to work out well and has, at 
least, the merit of simplicity. This 
rule is that garden products shall 
be classified by the way in which 

wht they are used—that is, if they are 
the served on the table as fruit they are 
to be judged as fruit, while if they 
appear as vegetables when prepared for the table they are to be 
judged as vegetables. This arrangement obviously puts melons 
in the list of fruits, while it maintains tomatoes among the 
vegetables, although they, too, are botanically speaking, fruits. 

This precaution may well be extended to flowers, for there 
is always the problem of making a proper distinction between 
tender perennials and annuals. Shall snapdragons, for exam- 
ple, be considered annuals in the northern states where they 
are too tender to live over. 
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The Humming-Bird’s Trumpet 


yy magazine fills such a pressing need and does it in so 
admirable and authoritative a manner that I hesitate to 
send in a minor correction. On Page 447 of the September 15 
issue the California Wild Fuchsia or Humming-bird’s Trum- 
pet suffered typographically. The name is Zauschneria califor- 
nica. I would echo Mr. Rowntree’s appreciation and stress the 
fact of its dislike of shade and too much water. The color 
effect is challenging—a vivid light scarlet that is almost trans- 
lucent. It seems as if it had the power of broadcasting its 
hue to a sense beyond that of mere color perception. My old 
friend Carl Purdy’s article was most apt and, as usual, the 
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product of long experience. We have, here in California, a 
truly great opportunity in the indigenous flora. Many of the 
species, however, will have to be “‘tamed’’ so that you, too, 
may enjoy them as garden subjects. We must take up the mat- 
ter of growing these plants for successive generations under 
cultivation, roguing, selection and even hybridization. The 
results that will follow must certainly be that of all the other 
cultivated types. There will be not only new and better va- 
rieties, but increased vigor and amenableness to garden con- 
ditions. 
—Howard Gilkey. 

Oakland, Calif. 


The Rare Fall-Daffodils 


HEN September comes to the garden some of the hardy 
bulbs associated with the Spring give a new touch of 
color. We are familiar with the Autumn-crocus (colchicum) 
in purple, and some of the Autumn-blooming crocuses (C. 
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zonatus, C. speciosus and C. sativus) in blue and lavender are 
at times seen. But the Fall-daffodil (Sternbergia lutea) is al- 
most unknown. It is presumably not in the American trade, 
and the dozen bulbs now blooming in the Botanic Garden 
came as a gift from a friend—a friend indeed. This is not a 
new plant, for it is native to South Europe and was grown in 
the first gardens that man made. Why it is neglected and un- 
seen I hope to discover. 

There seems to be no trick in its culture—it needs only 
ordinary soil in the sun and to be let alone. The bulb is like 
that of a daffodil and the foliage is similar. The flower is a 
giant golden crocus in effect, but with six stamens instead of 
three. It blooms through September—a gem indeed for the 
rock garden. As its own foliage is not much, the picture is 
improved by a ground cover of thyme or a dwarf sedum. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


Lexington, Mass. 


TWO ODD AND RARE BEGONIAS 





Begonia Peltata 


A Gray Leaved Begonia 


a already made in Horticulture to Begonia 
peltata give evidence of the interest in this curious plant. 
Because of its curious color and texture, many amateurs fail 
to associate it with the begonia family, although the leaves 
indicate its nature. This begonia has foliage which is gray 
and velvety like that of mullein, but this covering can be 
easily rubbed off which is a distinguishing difference. B. pel- 
tata comes from Brazil and is said to be the only species in 
cultivation with felted silver leaves. As a matter of fact, this 
silvery felt covers the entire plant, even the white blossoms. 
This begonia flowers well in Winter, but prefers a northeast 
window. 


Begonia Duchartrei 


A Curious Hybrid Begonia 


penny Duchartrei is a cross between B. echinosepala 
and B. Scharffiana. The sturdy, well-branched stems are 
deep crimson, covered with fine white hairs. The under side 
of the leaves have the same coloring, the upper side being dull 
olive green. It has the large, chaffy stipules, so characteristic 
of Scharffiana, and a similar blossom, large, waxy-white, 
with a few red hairs on the under side of the petals. The 
blossom is held erect, not drooping, as is the case with 
B. Haageana. B. Duchartrei was introduced by Bruant in 
1892. 
—Mrs. H. H. Buxton. 

Peabody, Mass. 
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Now is the Time 


to plant your 


ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS 
PEONIES — IRIS — PHLOX 
and 
HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS 


SHADE TREES and Shrubs may be 
safely planted now 


Come to the HOUSE OF QUALITY where you will 
find some of the BEST stock obtainable 


Reasonable prices 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
Not Open (T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) Catalog on 
Sundays WEST NEWBURY, MASS. Request 











Michell’s Narcissus Bulbs 


For outdoor planting, or for the house or greenhouse 


PAPER WHITE GRANDIFLOBRA. Excellent for forcing; can be 
brought into bloom in eight weeks; easily grown in 


pebbles and water. Doz. 100 
Balowed Walbe CO Gee BEe) occ ccvccvvcccccescccsoceccees $1.25 $ 8.00 
Memes DENS FE EE GSE) oo vcccccccteevecesceceveses 1.35 9.00 
SHS DHE CE TEE BES) vce cc ccs eccesisowrcessdonese 1.60 11.00 

KING ALFRED. Large trumpet; golden yellow (30c each) ... 2.75 18.00 
TRESSERVE. Large yellow trumpet (35c each) ............ 3.75 27.50 


VON SION. Double golden yellow 


ee I SE ES nc’. o.60 6 tbN 0s 0d0000s000R 0008 2.00 13.00 
Wametee WS CHOSE GIG) 6.6.0 veh v ecw neers cdecessncesee 2.50 16.00 
POETICUS ORNATUS. Pure white, saffron cup. Mammoth bulbs 1.25 8.50 


Also All Other Seasonable Bulbs 
Write for our Fall Bulb Catalog, mentioning this publication 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE ,y,.5\: s:. Phila., Pa. 





Pictured and described in our Autumn 
Catalogue, as are the Spring-flowering 
Bulbs, which include some choice im- 
portations. 
Seeds which should be planted in the 
Fall are listed in this book. 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








DREER’S 
ROSES 


for Fall Planting 


SPECIAL OFFER 
for FALL PLANTING 


Japanese Roseflowering 
Cherries in complete 
assortment: 


5 2-yr. trees, prepaid 
to your address, $7.50 


10 2-yr. trees, prepaid 
to your address, $12.50 


(East of Rocky Mountains) 
Illustrated catalog FREE 


WOHLERT 


OF NARBERTH, PENNA. 
932 MONTGOMERY AVE. 





All Bulbs, Plants and 





A copy free if you mention 
“Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 




















Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Perennials 


“Grown in the Cold Country; It’s Hardy” 





New England’s Coldest Nursery 


Grows an enormous variety 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 
“Hardy, New England Grown— 


Mitchell Farm Nurseries Best by Test” 


BARRE, VERMONT 

















POETAZ NARCISSI 


Hardy Cluster — Flowered Poets’ 
Fine for the garden — Delightful when forced 


Aspasia. White, yellow eye. 


Laurens Koster. White, soft yellow eye. 
The above 20c ea.; $2.00 doz.; 100 $12.00 


Orange Cup. Yellow, orange eye. 
25 ea.; $2.50 doz.; 100 $18.00. 


Postpaid if this advertisement is mentioned 
More complete descriptions in our free 
bulb catalog 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square 





Boston 
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The Improved Scabiosas 


we... gardeners know and admire Scabiosa caucasica, and, 

I presume, most of them know that it is not always too 
free in germinating. Where a large number of scabiosas are 
needed, I find it easier to depend on S. japonica. One could 
hardly say that the latter fills the place of caucasica in every 
way, but I find it a very good substitute. S. japonica, with 
me, is a wonderful cutting subject, producing from 30 to 50 
characteristic lavendar scabiosa flowers on each plant on 15- 
to 20-inch stems—long enough to satisfy all decorative needs. 
It is a biennial, or at least it behaves so with me, but is not 
to be despised on that account. 

The mention in the report of the mid-August Royal Horti- 
cultural Society show in London of Scabiosa Goldingensis on 
30-inch stem prompts me to say a few words about the im- 
proved forms of caucasica. We can hardly hope to do so well 
as a 30-inch stem in our climate but Goldingensis and Con- 
stancy (the next mentioned), under high culture, will be a 
revelation in length of stem and size of flower even here. 
Goldingensis is not available in this country in plants, so far 
as I know, but it comes quite true from seed. It is similar to 
the type with larger flowers on longer stems. Constancy is as 
vigorous as Goldingensis with dark blue, pale centered 
flowers. Blue Beauty is a shorter plant, say six inches, with 
very full flowers and frilled outer petals in shades of blue 
varying from pale to dark blue. All of these, in my opinion, 
are improvements on the type. There is also a white form 
that comes at least 60 per cent true from seed in well-selected 
strains. 

Mrs. Wilder, in one of her books, mentions S. pterocephala 
as a three-inch, gray-green plant with pale lavender flowers 
that adds little to the gaiety of rock gardens. I have not been 
able to locate this species but had for a few years one that was 
bought as S. parnassiaefolia. It made two- to three-inch plants 
of grass-like foliage and rosy flowers. It too added little 
gaiety but was found desirable as a ground cover in the dry, 
sunny parts of the garden. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Two Little-Known Rock Garden Plants 


N a recent tour of the rock garden in the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Botanic Garden, I spied a plant with which | 
was unacquainted—a pretty little composite labelled Vit- 
tadenia australis. It attained a height of five or six inches 
and had a trailing habit. The alternate leaves were about 
three-quarters of an inch long and one-quarter of an inch 
broad, green, lanceolate and with entire margins. The small 
erigeron-like flowers are borne solitary on pedicels about 
three inches long and seemingly in profusion. 

Upon my return I looked up the genus vittadenia in 
“Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture’’ and found that it 
contains about 14 species, but V. australis is the only one 
described and apparently the only one grown to any appre- 
ciable extent. It would appear that Vittadenia australis 1s 
sometimes met with horticulturally under the name V. tri- 
color. I certainly intend to give this interesting subject a trial. 

In the Brooklyn Botanic Garden I also renewed acquaint- 
anceship with an old favorite, Achillea ageratifolia or, as it 
was at one time known, Anthemis Aizoon. There it was, a 
good-sized patch of thrifty growth, forming a perfect carpet 
of silver-gray and not exceeding three inches in height— 
truly a delightful little subject for the rock garden and attrac- 
tive both in foliage and flower. A native of northern Greece, 
this achillea is an easy doer and shouid be better known. The 
flower heads resemble those of a small white daisy and are 
borne in early Summer. Achillea ageratifolia must not be 
confused with A. ageratum, which is a distinct species. It 
appreciates a sunny position and a rather well-drained soil. 


Pleasantville, N. Y. —T. H. Everett. 
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Why Wait Until Spring ? 


A lot of people wait until spring before buying and 
planting trees and shrubs. Frequently they delay too 
long, and a year or more is lost before the trees become 
fully established. Nearly all kinds of trees can be 
moved during the next few months for 


Hicks’ Winter Methods Win 


Planting in winter is perfectly safe; the trees and 
shrubs begin to grow early in spring; you get early 
blooms, better specimens, and more satisfactory re- 
sults. Hicks’ winter planting methods win in spite of 
weather. 

In our nursery are evergreens up to 15 feet high, and 
shade trees 20 feet or more. These can be moved, or 
we can move trees from place to place on your estate. 

; Our winter methods will be used in either 
case. Write us about the trees you may 
need, and the winter planting that should 
be done soon. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


P. O. Box E, Westbury 
Long Island, N. Y. 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 


IRISES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 
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Home-grown Bulbs 
from the 
Green Mountains 


eroe LIES 
HARDY 

This Collection of 24 Hard $ 
oe ape ses Priced 7 6 


- SIX EACH OF THESE FAVORED VARIETIES 


L. Henryi—Yellow 
L. Regale—Pink 









L. Speciosum Album—W hite 
L. Tigrinum—Orange 


If bought separately, regular value $8.50 


A complete list of Hardy Shrubs and Hedging suitable 
for late planting is included in our Catalog— 
mailed free on request 


F. H. HORSFORD, Box F, Charlotte, Vt. 


, 





GENUINE HOLLAND 
“Ideal’’ 


FINE GROUND PEAT MOSS 


Proved a Great Success at the Centennial Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


You no doubt noticed that practically every exhibit at the Flower Show 
was banked with Peat Moss. We delivered over one thousand bags of 
Genuine “Ideal” Holland Peat Moss that was used at the Show. With- 
out the use of Peat Moss it is very doubtful if the plants and flowers 
exhibited would have stood up over two days under the very severe 
conditions they were subjected to. 


Well-known Experts— 


MR. WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticultural Expert and Lecturer 

MR. STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, of the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

MR. E. I. FARRINGTON, Editor of “Horticulture” official organ 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

MISS ELIZABETH H. WOOD, Waltham, Mass. 

and many others recommend the use of Granulated Peat Moss 

over any other known commodity for humus 


Write us for booklet and free sample. Sold in large bales at $4.00 per bale, 
delivered free in Greater Boston or to Freight or Express Stations. Large grain 
bags at $1.50, same deliveries. Large carton — $1.50 delivered Parcel Post 
east of Mississippi River. Ask for our prices on Bone Meal, Sheep Manure and 
all fertilizer. e carry a large stock of Slate Stepping Stones. 


WE ARE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIGORO FOR GREATER 


BOSTON. A complete plant food endorsed by leading 
Gardeners and Nurserymen 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Telephone Parkway 0728-0729-0730 
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Typical Truss of Hybrid French Lilac 


French Lilacs 


At Prices All 
Gardeners can 


Afford to Pay 


Selected from the Farr Collec- 


tion of over 180 varieties. 
Quality is better than ever, but 
prices are lower than in seven 
years. French Hybrids are al- 
ways best—and best Lilacs cost 
no more, take no more room, 
demand no more care than do 
ordinary sorts. 


A Pair of 
Special Offers 


Four French Lilacs in four 
named varieties, Farr $5 


selection, for ........ 


Eight French Lilacs in 
eight named varieties, $10 
Farr selection, for .. 


Guaranteed to please you, or re- 
turnable at once, at our expense. 


Flowering Crabs 


A group of nine extra-good varie- 
ties—Arnoldiana, Sieboldi, Flori- 
bunda, and others. Sizes 2 to 8 
ft. according to variety. Ask us 
for list, sizes and prices. 


Better Plants — 
by Farr 


New Crop Issue, just off the press. If 
you have not seen this list of Lilacs, 
Flowering Crabs, Tree Peonies and 
Perennials, write us at once. 





FARR NURSERY CoO. 
Box 134 


Weiser Park, Penna. 
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Available Oriental Poppies 


I AM much interested in the article by Stephen F. Hamblin 
on ‘“The New Oriental Poppies’ appearing in Horticul- 
ture, August 15. For several years I have been giving special 
attention to oriental poppies and collecting the names of vari- 
eties which I have seen listed at different times and in various 
catalogues and periodicals. I now have a list of about 115 
names of varieties, approximately 60 of which I find in cur- 
rent catalogues. 

Two nurserymen list 20 named varieties each, the two 
accounting for some 30 different sorts. I know of two ama- 
teur gardeners in the Middle West each of whom lists between 
50 and 60 named varieties. One of them, Dr. J. H. Neeley, 
has selected the following, in the order named, as in his opin- 
ion being the 15 best named varieties known: 


Lula A Neeley King George 
Wurtembergia Mrs. E. A. Bowles 
Trilby Beauty of Livermore 
Flanders Enfield Beauty 
Jeannie Mawson Cavalier 

Princess Victoria Louise Masterpiece 

Mrs. Perry Olympia 

Proserpine 


In my garden, the blooming season for oriental poppies 
covers a period of three to four weeks. This season Olympia, 
the first to bloom, opened its first flowers on May 25, and the 
last flower of the season opened sometime after the middle of 
June. Besides, there is an odd bloom now and then in August, 
September or October. Some of the flowers are on stems only 
about a foot high. This season I had a seedling that bore its 
flowers 52 inches above the ground. 

It is difficult to believe that the variety Olympia, semi- 
double to double, is a real P. orientale. It has a habit pos- 
sessed by no other variety within my knowledge, that of 
sending out side roots and forming new crowns, after the 
manner of creeping bent grass stolons. On this account, the 
variety should be planted where it may be given ample room, 
as it will easily spread over a considerable area. Of course, any 
oriental poppy plant may be easily killed by cutting off the 
crown in the Spring. 

Mr. Hamblin’s statement that “‘there are at least 30 names 
offered, but not 10 are purchasable’’ probably is technically 
correct because less than 10 named sorts are offered by the 
average nurseryman who lists oriental poppies by name. The 
writer would hazard the guess that outside of eight or 10 of 
the commoner varieties, the total available stocks of any one 
variety would not exceed one to two thousand roots, and of 
some of them the number certainly would be very much less. 

Recent years have shown a number of distinct breaks in 
oriental poppy seedlings, and it is reasonable to believe that 
the next 10 years will show far greater variation and a much 
larger number of worth-while named varieties of distinctive 
habit, form and coloring. 

—R. V. Ashley. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Storing Brussels Sprouts 


RUSSELS sprouts may be stored for Winter use much the 
same as cabbage is stored, according to Ross C. Thomp- 
son of the United States Department of Agriculture. After 
the plants have been cut to the ground, they should be stood 
upright as close together as possible without crowding them 
and a light covering of seaweed or some other coarse material 
placed over them. Too close covering must be avoided to pre- 
vent heating and the covering material must be dry. A cover- 
ing of soil is not satisfactory as it excludes the air too much. 
Light freezing is thought to improve sprouts. At least, no 
injury is done by freezing if the sprouts are not handled 
while frozen, but continued alternate freezing and thawing is 
ruinous. 
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lbota Privet 
95 for $5.00 











For Hedge or Border 
Big Bushy Plants 
3 to 4 feet tall 


The very finest Privet. Absolutely 
hardy where California Privet fails, 
A vigorous and graceful grower in 
sun or shade. Easily sheared for a 
formal hedge. Loaded with fra- 
grant white blossoms, followed by 
dark blue fruit. 


FP. 0.b. Framingham 
Send for Free Catalog 


Little Gree Farms 


Landscaping and Forestry 
Headquarters for Service and Supplies 








82 Pleasant Street 
Framingham Centre, Mass. | 











Very Necessary to 
the Careful Gardener 


“IT have found the Chronicle con- 
tains information that is not avail- 
able in any other form, which 
makes it. very necessary to the 
careful gardener. I have several 
complete years all carefully bound 
for reference.” 


—B. E., New York. 
7 Monthly Visits, $1 


Gardeners, both amateur and professional 
find the Gardeners’ Chronicle, a “‘steppiné 
stone” to greater echiovenent. Send & 
$1 for seven months’ trial subscription 
Or send $2 for full vom, plus the curre? 
issue, 13 months in all. 


DENE 
AR Penonre™ 


522- Hi Fifth Ave. 
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Trade Mark Registered 












Wilson’s O. K. 
Plant Spray 


Spray your plants, flowers and 
shrubs regularly with Wilson's 
O. K. Plant Spray. By so-doing 
you will instantly rid them of 
insect pests—giving them a new 
lease on life. Recommended by 
Officers of the Garden Club of 
America. Half-pint 40c, Quart 
1.00; Gallon $3.00; 5 Gallons 
$12.00. 
Also Manufacturers of 


WILSON’S RHODY-LIFE 
For Rhododendrons 


WILSON’S SCALE-O 
Destroys Scale Insects and Eggs 


Sold at leading seed, flower, 

hardware and department stores 

everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer, write us 








Dept. H 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








‘Landscapes! 


and 


'GFinelaats 


Autumn’s months are ideal 
for making new gardens or ex- 
changing those that have be- 
come shabby. Evergreens can 
be moved safely ; common shrubs 
may be replaced with unusual 
specimens, and old perennials 
give way to rare varieties. 
October is the middle of the sea- 
son, yet there is time to plan 
and plant, thus insuring results 
in next year’s landscape and 
garden. Gardens always are 
more interesting when new, 
novel and rare plants replace 
the more common kinds. 


Landscapes 
and Gardens 


Our handsomely illustrated 
catalogue will be your friendly 
guide to a great collection of 
American and foreign plants and 
shrubs. A copy of this book 
will be mailed on request. Please 
address Box H. 


Wyman’s 
Framingham Nurseries 
Framingham, Massachusetts 
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HORTICULTURE 
Scarlet in the Rock Garden 


NE hesitates to advise such a brilliant red in the rock 
garden, but a flash of scarlet gives a tone to the gray 
rocks that nothing else does. And we have so many lovely 
native scarlet flowers waiting to be used. We must begin, 
however, if we wish brilliant red early in the season, with 
the little scarlet tulip species, the best being Tulipa oculis 
solis, T. Eichleri liniafolia, T. Wilsoniana, T. prestans, Van 
Tubigen variety. These are all an intense scarlet and there 
are many species of varying shades of red. Then comes our 
own graceful columbine, which springs up everywhere, but 
is easily weeded out. 

Before this has gone comes the southern Silene virginica, a 
beautiful starry thing, rather lax in habit, but its intense 
color shines out for a long distance against a gray rock. Just 
as this goes, appears the scarlet Delphinium nudicauli, from 
California, a lovely floriferous plant when established. It 
stands up well, is from six to nine inches, with fiery scarlet 
horns of plenty. Lilium tenufolium is lovely also but not 
long lived, and our own Lilium philadelphicum is not too 
tall for some spots. 

There are also hybrid helianthemums, some vivid scarlet, 
and hybrid primulas, notably Red Hugh and Asthore. The 
hybrid primulas do not always come exactly true from seed, 
however, and one needs patience for their perfecting. Return- 
ing to America, we have Spigelia marilandica, a pretty, little- 
known plant growing in clumps in partial shade, with bright 
green leaves, and scarlet tubular flowers, yellow within. It 
lights up a shady corner for some time. Silene californicum is 
another desirable scarlet not too well known—a vivid scarlet 
star on a stout stem. 

This brings us to the glorious Lobelia cardinalis, the most 
splendid color of all. This does not require water to be 
happy, only a rock under which to sow its seed, and it soon 
spreads into every nook and cranny of the rock garden, in 
the path, under little evergreens, in beds of primulas, but 
coming when the rock garden has passed its prime it prolongs 
the season beautifully. The flower stalks if left to themselves 
may grow too tall but if nipped in season divide into several 
shorter stalks giving still more color. Being a biennial it is 
sometimes disappointing, for a self-sown bed may only give 
a few stalks from many vigorous looking plants, but do not 
despair and the following season your patience will be amply 
rewarded. At the end of the season the double plants may be 
reset to advantage, but if there are hordes of plants there will 
probably be flowering plants enough for the next season. 

—Helen O. Sprague. 
Wellesley, Mass. 


A Fringed Gentian Experience 


N November, 1927, I collected some Fringed Gentian 
(Gentiana crinita) seed in the wild and planted them 
broadcast in ordinary garden loam. After the ground was 
frozen the bed was covered with birch brush and forest leaves. 


The seed germinated nearly 100 per cent in the Spring. The | 


plants were shaded with a lath screen and the exceptionally 
wet Summer was very favorable to their growth, which was 
only a little rosette of four small leaves. The second Winter 
(1928) the plants were again covered with leaves and left 
screened. This past Spring they all appeared dead but a few 
warm days started new growth and at this time, September 
10, there are hundreds of buds and already many blossoms 
on a bed five by eight. 

Due to the exceptionally dry season it has been necessary to 
water the plants every few days all Summer. The only other 
care given was the necessary weeding and an occasional fer- 
tilizing with sheep manure and bonemeal applied alternately. 
Some of these seedlings which were transplanted into pots 
and plunged in the ground the past Spring have grown 
equally as well. Seed gathered in the same manner last Fall 

















Chinese Elm—Seven Years Old 


Here Are 
Hurry- Trees 


Occasions arise which call for the 
fastest growth possible—a quick 
screen to shut out an unsightly 
view, something to hold a steep 
bank from washing out, a thou- 
sand circumstances arise every 
season. There are a few trees 
whose rate of growth is so phe- 
nomenal as to pass all other va- 
rieties — 3 to 5 feet a year are 
quite possible. No actual figures 
are given for the varieties below, 
since this growth depends on 
circumstances. They are, how- 
ever, the fastest of the desirable 
species. 


Chinese Elm ( Ulmus Pumila) 


A new variety introduced by 
Dr. Wilson of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum. It has been proved hardy 
from Texas to Cape Cod. It 
can be shipped with dry roots. 
It thrives in dry locations. It 
must not be planted, however, 
in wet heavy land, if quick 
growth is desired. 

10 100 1,000 


12 to 18 inches $9.00 $65.00 
3 to 4 feet 20.00 140.00 
4 to 5 feet * whips 60.00 500.00 
6 to 8 feet $20.00 


Kelsey’s Pricelist 


is now ready. Unusual offers in smal! ever- 
greens, shrubs and trees 2re presented. We 
shall be pleased to send you a copy on request. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 Church St., New York City 
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lris Peonies 
Delphiniums 


We are not much on prom- 
ises, but do try to give Good 
Value and Prompt, Careful 


Service. 


OFFER NO. 1 


For $3.00 I will send 13 Iris 
worth over $5.00—postpaid 


A. E. Kunderd, Albert Vietor, 
Archeveque, B. Y. Morrison, Ca- 
price, Dorothea K. Williamson, 
Florentina, Iris King, Lent A. Wil- 
liamson, Mrs. H. Darwin, Princess 
Beatrice, Steepway, Francina. 


OFFER NO. 2 


For $5.00 I will send 13 Iris 
worth over $8.00—postpaid 


Alcazar, Crusader, Edouard Michel, 
Georgia, Lord of June, Mme. Cho- 
baut, Myth, Palaurea, Prospero, 
Queen Caterina, Seminole, Steep- 
way, Tamar. 


OFFER NO. 3 
Six Peonies worth $9.00 
for $5.00—postpaid 


Avalanche, Chestine Gowdy, Mme. 
Boulanger, Mme. Crousse, Auguste 
Villaume, Cherry Hill. 


OFFER NO. 4 
Six Peonies worth $18.00 
for $10.00—postpaid 


Edith Forrest, Baroness Schroeder, 
Longfellow, Tourangelle, Mme. 
Jules Dessert, La France. 


OFFER NO. 5 
Seven Peonies worth $57.00 
for $30.00—postpaid 


Betty Alden, Judge Berry, Kelway’s 
Glorious, Le Cygne, Grace Loomis, 
Solange, Longfellow. 


OFFER NO. 6 
1 Doz. Delphiniums, 1 Doz. 
Iris, 6 Peonies — all good 
named varieties, but not 
labeled, for $5.00. 
100 Mixed Iris — at least 27 
choice named varieties not 
labeled — for $5.00 — 
1000 for $45.00. 


A customer bought 1000 and was 
so well pleased that he ordered 
2000 more. These go by Express 
not prepaid. 


New Crop DELPHINIUM 
Seed from Selected Blooms. 


Large Packet 50 cts. 


May I send you my catalogue to 
tell you more? Thank you! 


GEO. N. SMITH 


167 Cedar Street 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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(1928) germinated nearly as well and has grown quite 
favorably. 

Fringed Gentians were extremely plentiful in this locality 
in the Fall of 1927 and were found in large numbers last 
year. To date I have not found any wild ones in blossom, 
so cannot as yet tell what effect the dry Summer may have 
had on the large seed crop of 1927. However one field where 
they were plentiful that year has gone under the plough, 
probably the only season for years that this meadow could 
have been ploughed. 

—Francis C. Wade. 
Ipswich, Mass. 


The Snail Flower 


OVERS of the curious will find Phaseolus Caracalla an 
interesting subject to cultivate in the greenhouse. It is 
known variously as the Snail Flower, Corkscrew Flower or 
Caracal—the first mentioned names referring to the peculiar 
formation of the flower. Botanically it is closely related to 
the common garden beans, and in leaf and habit bears resem- 
blance to the climbing form of its utilitarian cousins. 

Recently I had the opportunity of seeing this plant in 
bloom in the greenhouses of Mrs. Whitelaw-Reid at Pur- 
chase, N. Y. The flower parts are large and fleshy, pale pur- 
ple and yellow in color. The keel is twisted spirally so that 
it suggests the shell of a snail, while the delightful fragrance 
exhaled is much like that of Stephanotis floribunda. 

The plant observed was raised from seed sown during the 
present year and was trained to a vine just beneath the roof 
glass in a sunny greenhouse. It is usually classed as a warm 
house perennial but it can obviously be treated as an annual. 

A native of India, this phaseolus was first introduced to 
cultivation as long ago as 1690. It is freely naturalized in 
parts of California, from which state the gardener to Mrs. 
Whitelaw-Reid obtained seed. 

—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Broccoli and Purslane Again 


NOTICE an article in a current issue of Horticulture 

(Page 449), the writer of which is somewhat mistaken. 
Broccoli Di Rapa is known as the ‘‘Seven Top Turnip’ and 
is grown extensively in the South as a green. The true 
broccoli is quite different. There evidently are a number of 
different species of Broccoli being sold by the American seed 
trade. This has caused considerable confusion but the true 
heading type is known among seedsmen as ‘‘Calabrese.”’ 

The same writer mentions purslane as a salad. In our 
dietetic garden we have grown a cultivated purslane known 
as Golden Purslane, for several years. The seed is obtainable 
from Vilmorin Andrieux ®&% Co., 4 quai De La Megisserie, 
Paris. This type is upright in growth, quite different from the 
common weed, with a very fleshy stalk and tender leaves. It is, 
as the writer states, slimy when cooked, but when chopped 
up with a little mustard, romaine, or served in a salad, is very 
good. 

—Paul Dempsey. 

Market Garden Field Station, 
Waltham, Mass. 


PERENNIALS 


Choice and Unusual 








Delphinium 
New crop of seed now ready 


Combination of newer shades Lilac Blue 
and Lavender. Pkt. 500 seeds, $1.00. 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 
CATALOG 
Our New State Road Is Completed 


Burns Hybrid Delphiniums 
Calif. 





San Rafael 


NOVEMBER 1, 1929 





SPECIAL 


To Introduce the New 


Klager Hybrid 
LILACS 


Alice, single, symmetrical, — 
pink, very large 


BR. W. Mills, semi-double, foot- 
long trusses of Hays lilac and 
rose purple 


My Favorite, very double, smoky, 
Bishop’s violet 3 
All three varieties in fine own-root 
bushes, for $10.00, by express, collect 
Order at once by air mail for 
immediate delivery. 

R. M. COOLEY 
810 No. Water St., Silverton, Oregon 














3 anon Roses 


3 Glutene ising $5. 00 


a Red, White, and Pink. Fall Del. 


Ask for Catalogue of ‘‘Glorious 
Peonies’’ and ‘‘Lovely Lilies’ 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 








FRINGED GENTIAN 


1929 Seed Ready—50c Packet 
Cardinal Flower Seed—25c Packet 


MYRON WHEELER Berlin, Mass. 








PEONIES 


Two of the most beautiful peonies in 
existence, planted now, will bloom in 


Spring. Each 
Solange—creamy, copper, salmon .. — 
Therese—satiny pink ............. 2.5 


Two peonies for $4.50 or 4 peonies for Hs 


H. R. LAWRENCE 
Church Road Elmhurst, Ill. 
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Thomas J.Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











CROCKET?’S Collection 
of 
HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 


Prepaid for $3.50 2 Collections $6.00 


One Each 
Achillea Tomentosum, yellow 
Achillea Umbellata, white, 6” 
Armeria Laucheana, pink 
Aster Mauve Cushion, mauve 
Globularia tricosantha, blue 
Phlox Divaricata, blue 
Phlox Procumbens, lilac 
Polemonium Reptans, blue 
Sedum Dasyphyllum, white 
Sedum Sexangulare, yellow 
Thymus Coccineum, crimson 
Veronica Incana, blue 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 
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— 
Last Call For 


PEONIES 


Here are a few of the much sought- 
after varieties from our list. You 
should send for it. 


Addielanchea ...... 2 
Brands Magnificent 3.50 
ee GR cccccces 0 
Se EE 26.0re0 ces 7.50 
as SE 6000560. 10.00 
Katherine Havemeyer 12.00 
Kelway’s Glorious .. 7.50 
Kelway’s Queen .... 7.50 
Laura Dessert ...... 5.00 
aE 6.50 
Phillip Rivoire ..... 10.00 


Anda all the rest all fine 3-5 Eyes 


WAHOO LODGE COMPANY 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 








Fringed Gentian 


(Gentiana crinita) 


Cardinal Flower 


(Lobelia cardinalis) 


Seed Now Ready 


50c Per Packet 
POSTPAID 


Should be scattered at once in some 
likely place, and allowed to natur- 
alize themselves. Gentian on grassy 
bank, Lobelia along brooks or in 
bogs. 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
SHELBURNE, VT. 








Japan Iris 


Can be grown in any garden. 


Plant only named varieties; they 
give best results. 


We have 50 named varieties in 
our catalog. 


WEED’S GARDENS 


Beaverton Oregon 














Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 








Gain a Season’s Growth by planting now 
trom our pot-grown plants, many of the 
lovely gems which you have seen blooming 
this SPRING in the Arnold Arboretum. 


Pots Each 
Clematis montana rubens .. 4in. $2.00 
Berberis vernae ......... 3 in. 1.00 
Kolkwitzia amabilis ...... 5 in. 2.50 
Rosa Lady Duncan ...... 4in. 1.75 


and many other desirable shrubs. 
Send for 1929 Catalogue 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 


Telegraph and Telephone 
Natick 0345 





HORTICULTURE 


House Plants for the Winter 


Bb ipo is a good time to repot the winter flowering bulbs 
such as callas and amaryllis. If they are shaken away from 
their roots and potted snugly in a new rich compost made up 
of equal parts of sand, garden loam and good rich stable 
manure they will flower much better the coming year. 

Some plants, like nerines and the crinums, object to being 
disturbed every year, but even they appreciate a renewal of 
the fertility of the soil. An inch or two of the top soil of the 
pots can be dug out and replaced by new rich compost with- 
out disturbing the old roots. Foliage plants such as Boston 
ferns, palms, and sansevierias can also be repotted in prepa- 
ration for the winter indoors. 

The soil for all pot plants needs to be a porous one with 
considerable sand and leaf mold in it to promote good drain- 
age. Where good leaf mold or well decayed manure cannot 
be had, peat and commercial fertilizers combined will do 
almost as well. Although gardeners always recommend a 
loose porous soil for potting they also insist that the earth 
be packed tightly into the pots when setting the plants. 

This sounds contradictory, but there are several good rea- 
sons for it. If the soil is left too loose then water will drain 
through the pot along the sides without wetting the main 
soil mass. Also, a compact well-filled pot seems to drain bet- 
ter than one into which the soil is dumped loosely. 

Among the scores of useful plants for indoor growing it 
is difficult to choose which are the best for the average shady 
dusty desert which we call a living-room. Among the easiest 
to grow are the Wandering Jew or tradescantia; the bow- 
string hemp or sansevieria; the crab cactus and the Boston 
fern. All of them are attractive whether they flower or not. 
It is more difficult to produce flowers in Winter than to keep 
foliage plants. 

—Forman T. McLean. 
Bronx Botanical Garden. 


Glory -of-the-Snow 


(fee is the common name of a very 
pretty little bulbous flower, which the botanists call the 
chionodoxa. Very few amateurs seem to know it but doubt- 
less it will grow in popularity now that rock gardens are 
coming into favor, for it is an excellent subject for gardens 
of this kind. The flowers are blue, with a small white eye, 
and are lovely when seen in groups. The bulbs should go 
about two inches under the surface. 


FARQUHAR’S 


Gold Medal Bulbs 


Each year we import from Holland the “Cream of the Crop” of Spring 
blooming bulbs for Autumn planting. An outstanding specialty is 
Farquhar’s Giant Darwin Tulips — famous for their brilliant colors, 
immense size and perfection of bloom. We offer below a superb 
collection of Giant Darwins that has proved immensely popular: 


Farquhar’s Rainbow Collection 
of 12 Superb Giant Darwin Tulips 


City of Haarlem. Vermilion-scarlet 
Farncombe Sanders. Fiery scarlet 
Mrs. Potter Palmer. Royal purple 
Pride of Haarlem. Rosy carmine 
Princess Elizabeth. Soft pink 

Rev. H. Ewbank. Lavender-violet La Tulipe Noire. Maroon-black 
SPECIAL OFFER: 6 bulbs each ( 72 bulbs) $5.50 prepaid 
SPECIAL OFFER: 12 bulbs each (144 bulbs) $10.00 prepaid 
SPECIAL OFFER: 25 bulbs each (300 bulbs) $18.50 prepaid 


Our Autumn Bulb and Plant catalogue sent free on request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street, Boston, 


Giant. ge 
King Harold. Blood-red 
Dream. Soft lilac-mauve 
Matchless. Old rose 

La Fiancee. Rose-pink 
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Tulips Specially Priced 
All first size Holland Bulbs 


These brilliant double tulips are in bloom 
a lo time and are red more than 
an, else in the garden. 


Ba. Per 100 
Couronne d’or (yellow) 5c 4.00 
Imperator Rubrum (scarlet) 6c 5.00 
Murillo (pink) 4c 3.00 
Peach Blossom (pink) 6c 5.00 
100 of above can be assorted at same price. 
Keigerskroon (finest early single) yellow 
and red, 6c ea., $5 per 100. 100 varieties 
of Darwins Cottage and Breeders, 30 bulbs 
for $1, $3 per 100. Mixed Narcissus bulbs 
for natur ing, all bloo size bulbs, 
$2.50 per 100, $20 per 1,000. Barri Oon- 
spicuous, Early Trumpet, Poeticus Recur- 
vus separate at same price. 

October is a good month to ¥ peonies 
and irises. Prices in September 4—-~ 
still good. Best dozen peonies for begin- 
ners $9.00. All prices prepaid. 


The Sam Carpenter Gardens 
OSWEGO, KANSAS 











Buy 
Gladiolus 
Bulbs NOW 


Now is harvest time and special prices can 
be given for November delivery. Several 
African Species. 


Send for list of 100 “BEST” or 
“PAVORITE” Gladiolus 


“The Gladiolus Book”—$5.10 postpaid 
SUNN YMEDE GARDENS 


Sharon, Mass. 








IRISES 


Our collection contains over 200 of the 
better varieties. Special prices on many 
varieties in quantity for mass planting. 
Autumn is the time for planting this popu- 
lar perennial. Send for list now. 


MOUNT AIRY GARDENS 
Stamford Connecticut 








The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalogue containing each year 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 


and a critical selection of 


STANDARD VARIETIES 
Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edilmann 


WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 


IRIS IheWorlds Best 


From the smallest to the tallest- 

Earliest midseason and late - 

IRIS for every purpose — 
Correspondence solicited: 


Robert Wayman Bayside. LINY 


A Rainbow Gard en of 


Tulips for One Dollar 


FIFTY TULIP BULBS 
in every known hue and color and of all 
types. Darwins, Breeders, Parrots, Cottage 
and Early Singles. 
Have your tulip bed in bloom over a 
long period of time. 
Fifty Big Bulbs Postpaid for a Dollar 
OFFER No. 2 
Five Bulbs Each of Seven Varieties 
of Darwin Tulips 
(Thirty-five Bulbs) 
All labeled true to name, postpaid for 
ONE DOLLAR 
THE TRIANGLE FARMS 


Circleville Ohio 
DR. BR. BALES. Prop. 
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Unusual 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Printed on thin sections of various woods, 
showing beauty of natural color and structure 








Send $1.00 for set of 6, all different 
ROMEYN B. HOUGH CoO. 


Publishers 


“Handbook of Trees’’ 


LOWVILLE, N. Y. 


‘‘American Woods”’ 








BOOKLETS D AHLIAS 
ABOUT 
50c each, Postpaid 

PROPAGATION OF THE DAHLIA 
CULTIVATION OF THE DAHLIA 
FERTILIZING FOR LARGE BLOOMS 
HARVESTING AND STORING DAHLIAS 
ENEMIES AND PESTS OF DAHLIAS 


All five for $2.00 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 














FEED the BIRDS 


Use the Packard 
Automatic Feeder. 
Keeps food dry, 
avoids waste, holds 
a quart, weighs 
(packed) 3 pounds, 
y x2 > and costs $1 and 
ee. postage. Why pay 
ah vi i 4H more?! 

Special Mixture Bird Food 
Balanced ration. Nothing else like it: 
nothing else so good. 10 pounds, $2 and 
postage. 

Everything For Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


1436 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 


TEN CACTI 


Selected plants, correctly named and 
no two alike, suitable for indoor gar- 
den or rockery. 
Blooming size, postpaid for $2.75 
Free List 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Winkelman Arizona 




















Highest quality plants shipped 
from the Appalachian Moun- 
tains in any quantity. For 
specimen and special planting 
we furnish Nursery grown 
stock from our Strovdsburg 
Nursery. 

Our general catalogue mailed on 
request to points east of the 
Mississippi River. 
LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 
1107 Bryant St., Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Nursery located 2000 feet from Lacka- 
wanna trail, Pa. route 2, U. S. route 
611. Visitors welcome at any time 














HORTICULTURE 


The Mulberry Chrysanthemum 


Bie modern chrysanthemum is the result of the work of 
breeders in America and Europe, preceded by centuries of 
culture in Japan. Whence came the original plants? What 
may be one source is Chrysanthemum morifolium, with leaves 
much divided, but except for size of flower much like the 
modern kinds in leaf and growth. The plant is bushy, even a 
little woody at the base and the leaves mostly basal. The tiny 
aster-like flowers are borne on a much-branched stem. It seems 
perfectly hardy and of easy culture, blooming from early 
September until late in October. The tiny pinkish single 
flowers are like those of the boltonia or the wild aster, but in 
a baby’s-breath profusion. The effect is a dwarf pink wild 
aster. As a cut flower it is wonderfully fine, and the plant is 
not too tall for the rock garden, giving real Autumn bloom. 
Chrysanthemum sibiricum and C. arcticum are related, but 
later in bloom. The plant is not yet common in the American 
trade and the plants in the bed here came from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as No. 62408, from the Orient. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


Lexington, Mass. 


Pruning the Red-Leaved Barberry 


HE increasingly popular red-leaved Japan barberry (Ber- 

beris Thunbergii atropurpurea) should be classed with 
those shrubs which are grown for their colored twigs, such 
as red-osier dogwood and goldentwig willow, when it comes 
to pruning. In early Spring, the old wood should be severely 
cut back even to within six inches of the ground if the bushes 
are young. This treatment encourages strong, upright shoots 
to appear which are well supplied with larger, bronze-red 
leaves than otherwise would occur. In addition, the pruned 
shrubs retain their attractively colored foliage in the Fall. 
Those allowed to grow naturally make twiggy growth, and 
in this dry season have lost their leaves even before the first 
frost. 

—Paul F. Frese. 

West Grove, Pa. 


‘The New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Vilmorin Andrieux & Cie. (4, Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris, ler, 
France.) “Plantes 1929.” 

P. Vos & Son, Inc. (Grand Rapids, Mich.) “Gladiolus, narcissi, 
spiraea, tulips, bleeding hearts.” 

Walker Dahlia Gardens. (North Dighton, Mass.) “Dahlias that give 
satisfaction. 1929.” 

The Wayside Gardens Co. (Mentor, Ohio.) “Imported and native 
bulbs. Special import prices for season 1929.” 

John Waterer Sons & Crisp, Ltd. (The Nurseries, Twyford, Berks., 
England.) Hardy perennials and alpine plants. 
ow for vegetable and flower garden, bulbs, roots for spring 
planting. 
Rhododendrons, azaleas, ornamental trees and shrubs, conifers, 
etc. 
Roses and fruit trees. 

Webb, Edward & Sons. (Wordsley, Stourbridge, England.) “Webb’s 
1929 farm manual of seeds and fertilizers.” 
“Webb’s 1929 garden catalogue.” 

Whipple, Harvey. (Cobble Cottage Gardens, 2970 W, Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Mich.) “Cobble Cottage Gardens. Iris, 1929.” 
Williams, F. H. (Sidney House, 85 Park Rd., Leyton, England.) 

“1928-29 catalogue of chysanthemums, Michaelmas daisies, all- 
woodii, erigeron, etc.” 
Williamson, E. B. (Bluffton, Ind.) “1929. The Longfield Iris Farm.” 
Wolcotts, Ltd. (Jackson, Mich.) Perennials, evergreens, etc. 


George Wolfrum. (Berlin, N. J.) “Sunnyside dahlias 1929.” 


Wood, Allen L. (Woolawn Nurseries, 891 Garson Ave. at Culver 
Rd., Rochester, N. Y.) “A guide to the best plants, shrubs and 
trees that grow.” 


(Framingham, Mass.) “Land- 


Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries. 
scapes and gardens 1929.” 
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Rhododendrons, Kalmias 
and Azaleas 


We can supply fine collected its of the 
above in any quantities and sizes. 

We collect these plants from a tract of 
16,000 acres owned by the Linville Im- 
provement Oompany, which has an eleva- 
tion of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. 

Fall shipments commence about September 
1st. Spring shipments about March Ist. 


L. A. & P. J. BERCKEMANS 
(Associates) 
Augusta, Georgia 
Formerly of the firm of 
P. J. Berckmans Oompany 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
“Crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains” 
LINVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 

Samples of our stock were displayed at the 


Nurserymen’s Convention in Boston, 
July 16th to 18th, 1929 








Evergreen Shrubs 


FLOWERIN Fine specimen 


Rhododendron Max. and 
Mountain Laurel 


2-4 ft., 25, $6.00; > a $20.00 
Specimen Olumps, 2-8 ft., 25 ..... 15.00 
Seedli , 8-24 in., 300 ....-- 10.00 


per 
Hemlock, 2-4 ft., 25, $5.00; 
Holly, thered berried kind, 2-4ft.,25for 8.00 


Cash please—Write for car lot prices 


THE FOREST EVERGREEN CO. 
P. O. Box 29 Doeville, Tenn. 








Native Rhododendrons 


Beautiful Specimens for mass planting and wood- 
land development. At the porch entrance, around 
foundation walls, in groups along driveway, or 
at the edge of woodland, native rhododendrons 
are at their best. We have these plants both in 
seedlings and Specimen clumps. 


Write for Illustrated Price List 
TENNESSEE EVERGREEN CO. 
Box 575, Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Car Lot Shipments a Specialty 








Young Swiss, experienced in vegetable 
gardening in his native country, wants 
position where he can learn American gar- 
dening methods, both vegetable and flower 
Address B. D. E., Care of “Horticulture.” 


FERTEX PLANTING POTS 


The new disintegrating pot for ers. 
Made of material used by large fertilizer 
manufacturers. Promotes healthy wth. 
Thirty 2%-inch pets sent postpaid upon 
receipt of $1.00. 


CENTRAL FIBRE CO., Inc. 
SOUTH GARDINER, ME. 














Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 


For a woman who does her own garden- 
ing a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. A 
Jolly Turtle, yellow with green leather 
back is different, attractive, lucky. $3.00 
postpaid. 

M. & M. JENNINGS 
119 Flax Hill Road So. Norwalk, Oonn. 








BUELL — BOSTON 
eens PEAT MOS 


(Ground Peat) 


A direct importation from Holland, the 
home of quality peat moss. Buyers not 
only find this a superior product, but 
appreciate the economy and convenience 
of dealing with a New England house. 


Unexcelled for 
NURSERY AND GARDEN WORK 


It loosens heavy soil; enriches and binds 
light soil; retains moisture. 
A special fine ground variety prepared 
for horticultural work. 
Send $4 for full-size sample bale (covers 
240 sq. ft. one in. deep) sent freight 
prepaid in New England. 


C .E. BUELL, Inc. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Boston, Mass. 
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CENTENNIAL 
AUTUMN 
EXHIBITION 


The Pennsylvania 
Gorticultural Soriety 


Illustrated Lecture 


1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TWENTY-SECOND 


ANNUAL 
AUTUMN 


Tuesday, November 5th MASSACHUSETTS 
gre EXHIBITION HORTICULTURAL 
Reginald Farrer and the work SOCIETY 
he accomplished for horticulture Horticultural Hall 


By E. H. M. COX, of England BOSTON, MASS. 


Editor of “The New Flora and Silva” 


The Horticultural Society 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
EXHIBITION of New York Oct. 29 to Nov. 3 
1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. Opening at 1 P. M. Tuesday 
Tuesday, November 5th at At 9 A. M. other days until Sunday 
1P. M. to 6 P .M. 


At 12 M. on Sunday 


The American Museum of Closing each evening at 10 P. M. 


Natural History 


Wednesday, November 6th 
10 A. M. to 6 P. M. 


For Schedule, apply to the Secretary An elaborate exhibition with 


many attractive features. 
77th Street and Central Park West 


New York City 


Nov. 7-10 


Admission to non-members fifty cents 
Children half price 


Free to members presenting their 
Membership Cards 


Members are cordially invited to 


bring friends SUNDAY FREE 


























Autumn Exhibitions, 1929 


November 5-6. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society at 1600 Arch St. 


GARDEN NOTES 


*4 24: Oonvenient notebook for a gardener’s cli 
Chrysanthemum Exhibition of the pings and memoranda; A in’ headings —. 
oose leaves, 11x8%; attractive green 
cover. Price $2.00, including postage. Send 
check to, Garden Notes, Box 256, Short 
, New Jersey. 


NOTE IT DOWN AND LOOK IT UP 


What makes a good 


Plant Label coop ?? 


it must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—WE HAVE IT 





November 7-10. New York, N. Y. The 22nd Annual Autumn Exhi- 


Sample line for the asking 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS OO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 














Established 34 Years 


Unrivalled for use in 
Floral Work 
Unexcelled y quality, 
color and bulk 
Car lots $1.75 bale 


E. L. SHUTE CO., 


One bale $3.00 f.0.b. 


$3.50 jit 


a and 





Ss 
Direct 
Importers 








House Plans for All Climates 


Book of 1 story 
Spanish, English 30c 
Book of 2 story 
rape ~— 30c 
Book of 1, 1%. 
2 story Chalets, 
Bungalows ... 30c 
Book of Doubles, 
Flats, Courts, Apts. 50c 
Ask your newsdealer for these books, or send Ic 
stamps or $1.25 check for all four books. 





D. L IBVIN 
1058K Molino Long Beach, Calif. 





— PN yg — 


KILLS INS 





Controls most insects injurious to 
plants, Harmless to man, beasts and 
birds. Does not injure plants. Stain- 
less. Economical. Send for circular 
and price. 














Morris B. Reade, Inc., Belleville, N. J. 





bition of the Horticultural Society of New York in the American 
Museum of Natural History. 


November 12-14. Indianapolis, Ind. Annual Meeting and Exhibi- 
pe of the Chrysanthemum Society of America, in the Claypool 
otel. 


November 13-16. Atlanta, Ga. Southeastern Flower Show in the 


City Auditorium. 


November 14-17. Providence, R. I. Exhibition of The Rhode Island 
Horticultural Society in the State Armory, Cranston St. 

November 20-22. Asbury Park, N. J. Annual Meeting and exhibit 

of New Jersey Horticultural Society. 








Spring Exhibitions, 1930 


March 17-22. New York, N. Y. 
Grand Central Palace. 


March 24-29. Philadelphia, Pa. The Philadelphia Flower Show, 
Commercial Museum, Thirty-fourth below Spruce Street. The 
Philadelphia Flower Show, Inc., associated with The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society and The Florists’ Club of Philadelphia. 


March 25-30. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 


March 28-April 5. Chicago, IIl. 
the Hotel Sherman. 


March 29-April 6. Minneapolis, Minn. National Flower Exhibition 
of the Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists 
in the Municipal Auditorium. 


April 4-13. Chicago, Ill. 
at the Chicago Stadium. 


International Flower Show in the 


Annual Spring Flower Show at 


Central States Garden and Flower Show 








Shawmut Iron and Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 
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Iron Fences and Gates 
Ornamental iron work for 
all purposes 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 
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Ideal for Christmas, 
Birthday and Easter 
Gifts, or fora 

Sick Friend 


Breck’s Standard Bowl 


of 
“Liberty Bells” 


Literally solves the problem of hav- 
ing a continuous supply of these won- 
derful flowers throughout the entire 
Autumn and Winter. Our Standard 
Bowl has a Refill container (a special 
feature of our own) and therefore 
when the first pips received are 
through blooming, all that is neces- 
sary to keep constant bloom in your 
home is to order a Refill direct from 
us. Order blanks for Refills accom- 
pany every shipment. 

Breck’s Refills for the Standard Bowl 
are obtainable throughout the Aut- 
umn, Winter and early Spring and 
make a succession of bloom not only 
possible but easy. Refills may be 
ordered separately as needed or in lots 
of 3-4-5 or 6 for shipment at stated in- 
tervals. Breck’s Standard Bowls with 
the Refili container come in 4 colors, 
Matt Green, Mauve-Lavender, Blue 
and Rose. 


Standard Bowls Complete $2.00 
Standard Refills ......... 1.00 


Parcel post paid east of the 
Mississippi River 








Directions for Growing 


LILIES OF THE VALLEY 

IN BOWLS 
Without Drainage in the 
Dwelling House 
In growing Lilies of the Valley it is 
well to force them in a warm, dark 
place until 3 inches high (75 to 80°). 
Then bring them into a cool light 
window (65 degrees) and when actu- 
ally coming into bloom put the bowl 
in as cool a place as possible at night 
to prolong the flowering period. Don’t 
overwater. Keep surface moss just 
damp at all times. Drain off excess 
water. 





Can Be Shipped at Any 
Time, Regardless 


of Freezing 
W eather 


Breck’s Celebrated 
“Liberty Bell” 


Lily of the 
Valley 


We specialize in Lilies of the 
Valley for forcing. We import 
specially selected pips and can 
supply them at any time from 
cold storage for forcing in the 
greenhouse and in the home. 
We unhesitatingly recommend 
our “Liberty Bell” Lilies of the 
Valley for greenhouse forcing 
and for planting in fancy bulb 
bowls in the dwelling house. 
They bloom in about 25 days 
from planting. 


12 Breck’s “Liberty Bell” Pips $1.25 
25 Breck’s “Liberty Bell” Pips 2.00 
100 Breck’s “Liberty Bell” Pips 8.00 
1000 Breck’s “Liberty Bell” Pips 75.00 
Bulb Fibre, specially prepared, 








RS OF re 15 
Bulb Fibre, per 4 quarts ...... 50 
Bulb Fibre, per peck ......... 15 
8 EP errr rere r ire. 


eee e reese eee eee sees eeeeeseses 


nel Standard Bowl(s) Breck’s 
Liberty Bells. 


Ss FREE Standard Refill(s) of Breck’s 
Liberty Bells. 


aR pips only. 
salle Wis a quart(s) of Bulb Fibre. 


Wa Ve guarantee the safe arrival of all Lily of the Valley Shipments. Standard Bowls of Liberty Bells, planted 
and ready to grow, are packed in special basket containers that materially add to the attractiveness of the gift when 
sent to a friend. Be sure and include personal greeting cards with all orders for gift shipments. 
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1929 


85 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Autumn Bulb Catalog Free on Request 
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